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FOREWORD 


N THE course of its work the Committee on Relations with 

Churches and Union Movements Abroad is reviewing present 
and potential relations between Disciples in America and non- 
Disciples abroad. 


The purpose of the review is to provide background for meas- 
ures which may lead to close relations, whether friendly encounter, 
common witness, mutual recognition, or inter-communion. 


Scope of the review includes older and younger churches, 
churches considering union and churches in special problem areas. 


This is the first report of the committee, dealing with churches 
in special problem areas. Specific action is suggested at several 
points. $ 


Reports on other areas will be published as made available by | 
the committee. They are commended to Disciple churches and 
agencies for prayerful remembrance, for study and appropriate 
action. 


By decision of the Committee on Relations with Churches and 
Union Movements Abroad this report is being made available to 
members of the Council, to selected bodies involved in relations 
with churches in Europe and on request to Disciple leaders visiting 
the areas concerned. 


Members of the committee are: Virgil Sly, chairman, M. 
Searle Bates, George W. Buckner, G. Curtis Jones, Mrs. Russell 
Putnam, Walter Sikes, Ralph G. Wilburn, Robert Tobias, secretary. 


ROBERT TOBIAS 
Associate Executive Secretary 
Council on Christian Unity 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH CHURCHES AND 
UNION MOVEMENTS ABROAD 


Report on Germany 


HIS report presupposes a concern on the part of Disciples to 

join with fellow-Christians in Germany in a mutual ministry 
and common hope of the Church Universal. It is occasioned by 
some uncertainty, apprehension and contradictions in Disciples’ 
approach to churches in Germany. It seeks to describe briefly the 
context of Christian life and work in Germany and to set forth 
broad principles for an extended and fruitful ministry together 
with fellow-Christians in Germany. 


I 
THE GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
The Evangelical Church in Germany* 


Most Protestants in Germany (42,500,000) are members of 
the 28 landeskirchen or territorial churches. These 28 landes- 
kirchen comprise the Evangelical Church in Germany. In confes- 
sion, 13 are Lutheran, 2 Reformed and 13 United. 

Two other churches are connected with the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKD) by special agreement: the Moravian Church 
(Herrnhut and Bad Boll, 9,000 members) and the Federation of 
Evangelical-Reformed Churches (Géttingen). 

Most of the 28 landeskirchen date from the Lutheran reforma- 
tion, in south and central Germany somewhat influenced by the 
Swiss reformers. 

Until the 20th century the respective landeskirchen functioned 
autonomously, although there was a corpus Evangelicorum until 
1806 which brought together the Protestant princes and clerical 
leaders for occasional conference. In 1922 the Federation of Ger- 
man Protestant Churches was formed (Deutscher Evangelischer 
Kirchenbund) to represent the territorial churches in their com- 
mon tasks at home and abroad. 


* Much of the data in this section has been provided by Pres. Brunotte of 
the Hannoverian Church. See Bibliography. 


In 1933, under pressure from the Nazi government, this was | 


changed to the German Evangelical Church, and an attempt made © 


at central control. 

After the military collapse in 1945 leaders of the anti-Nazi 
“confessing church” came together with representatives from the 
landeskirchen to form the present Evangelical Church in Germany 
(Hvangelische Kirche in Deutschland—EKD). It is governed by 
a Council (12 members) of which Bishop Otto Dibelius is presi- 
dent, a synod (120 members) and a church conference in which 
each member church is represented. 


Constitutionally, the EKD is a federation of regional churches, | 


not a church itself, but it elicits a fellowship and solidarity, and 
even certain inner tensions, which suggest aspects of a united 


church. Canonical, theological and liturgical questions are the- | 


oretically left to the landeskirchen or the confessional unions (Lu- 
theran, Reformed, Union) within the Evangelical church. Depart- 
ments of the Evangelical Church represent all the churches in 
legislative matters, public relations, inter-church aid, home mis- 
sions, and ecumenical relations. 


Men’s Work 


Men’s work within local congregations is co-ordinated in men’s 
work groups of the territorial churches. Their central agency is 
the Men’s Work of the Evangelical Church in Germany (Maen- 
nerarbeit der EKD) with headquarters in Offenbach/Main, Koer- 
nerstrasse 18. 


Women’s Work 


Women’s work is carried on in part by agencies of the terri- 
torial churches, and in part by independent organizations such as 
Women’s Aid (Frauenhilfe), and the Union of German Protestant 
Women (Deutsch-evangelische Frauenbund). All groups are as- 
sociated in the Protestant Women’s Work in Germany (Evangel- 
ische Frauenarbeit in Deutschland), with headquarters in Frank- 
furt/Main, Schaumainkai 23. 


Youth Work 


Youth work in Eastern Germany is carried on through the 
Young Congregations (Junge Gemeinde), which are part of each 
local congregation. In Western Germany there are both the youth 
program of the local congregations and such protestant youth or- 
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ganizations as the Jungmaennerwerk, J ungmaedchenwerk, YMCA, 
YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts, and Young People’s Bible Reading 
Circles. Within each territorial church a special youth pastor is 
responsible for all youth work. Central headquarters for the youth 
work of the Evangelical Church in Germany is the Youth Office 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany (Jugendkammer der EKD), 
Stuttgart, Kornbergstrasse 28. 


Student Work 


Student work is done by full-time or part-time student pastors, 
who are directly appointed by the territorial churches. These pas- 
tors have associated themselves in the Student Pastors Conference, 
Stuttgart, Paulinenstrasse 40. 


Evangelical Academies 


Evangelical Academies (Bad Boll, Loccum, Tutzing, Herrenalb, 
etc.) have been founded in many territorial churches since 1945. 
Through meetings of representatives of the various trades and 
professions, they seek to promote discussion of important problems 
of the present day. 

An Advisory Committee on Publicity has been created, and a 
German Protestant Press Association is in operation, in conjunc- 
tion with regional associations and member church press agencies. 
Bulletins are released to the daily papers almost daily. Special 
committees have been set up to handle broadcasting, movies, books, 
and theaters. 

For more than 100 years the welfare work of the church has 
been coordinated through the Central Committee for Inner Mission 
(Centralausschuss fuer die Innere Mission) situated at Bethel and 
Berlin-Dahlem. Its members are regional associations correspond- 
ing to the churches and other special associations. Activities in- 
clude the training of deacons, deaconesses, and nurses, public 
health, public and private education, kindergartens, training of 
church workers and social workers, Bahnhof Missions, Seamen’s 
Mission, the Mission for Emigrants, programs for public evangeli- 
sation through preaching and the distribution of literature. The 
Inner Mission employs about 80,000 full-time workers, of whom 
47,000 are trained nurses working in about 2, 200 institutions. 

After the war the Hilfswerk of the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many was created to care for the emergency relief needs and for the 
reconstruction work of the churches. Its headquarters are in Stutt- 
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gart, Stafflenbergstrasse 66. Within each member church (landes- | 
kirchen) a central office was set up, often closely connected with 
the regional organization of Inner Mission. Since 1956 the two | 
agencies have been combined. The Hilfswerk has regularly distri- — 
buted money and material gifts from the churches abroad. From 
the very beginning it has sought to encourage the spirit of self-help © 


within the German Protestant congregations, and to strengthen 
the idea of Christian service. The Hilfswerk has also done much 
in the field of new housing. 

Foreign Missions are supported in all territorial churches of 
Eastern and Western Germany through missionary societies or- 
ganically independent from the church administration. About 
forty different societies, some of them once again sending out mis- 
sionaries, have formed the German Protestant Missions Conference 
(Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag) under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Dr. Freytag, Hamburg 13, Feldbrunnenstr. 29. 

Work among the German Protestant Diaspora congregations 
is in the hands of the Gustav Adolf-Werk in Leipzig, Pistoris- 
strasse 6; Martin Luther-Bund in Erlangen, Fahrstrasse 15. The 
Evangelischer Bund at Bensheim, and its Institute for Denomina- 
tional Study give special attention to the activities of the Catholic 
Church. 

Since 1949 the Protestant lay movement has been organized 
in the German Protestant Kirchentag. Church rallies have been 
held in 1949 in Hannover, 1950 in Essen, 1951 in Berlin, 1952 in 
Stuttgart, 1953 in Hamburg, 1954 in Leipzig and 1956 in Frank- 
furt. 

The Kirchliches Aussenamt (church office of foreign and 
ecumenical relations) is in Frankfurt, Schaumainkai. 


BAPTISTS 


Baptists in Germany number approximately 100,000. The 
origin of Baptist churches can be traced to the Anabaptists in Ger- 
many in the 16th century. Present Baptists in Germany are con- 
siderably influenced by their larger counter-parts in Britain and 
America. They practice believers’ baptism by immersion, local 
congregational autonomy and are associated together in a national 
association and the Baptist World Alliance. 


MENNONITES 


The Mennonite community numbers approximately 12,000 be- 
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lievers not including children, and participates in the Association 
of Christian Churches in Germany. 


THER FREE CHURCHES 


Among other “free churches” in Germany are the Plymouth 
Brethren, Methodist, United Evangelical Brethren, Free Evangelical 
Congregations, Old Reformed Church of Lower Saxony, Lutheran 
Free Churches, Salvation Army, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Pentecostal- 
ists, Churches of Christ, Latter Day Saints, and others, numbering 
in all approximately 230,000 persons. Of these groups, the United 
Evangelical Brethren, Free Evangelical Congregations and Old 
Reformed Church are of local origin, partially supported at pres- 
ent by groups abroad. Others result largely from the work of 
persons from abroad. 


ORTHODOX AND OLD CATHOLIC CHURCHES 


Orthodox (Russian, Greek, et al) and Old Catholic Churches 
comprise approximately 50,000 and 25,000 members respectively, 
the former being largely refugees and diplomatic or business staff 
from the countries of Eastern Orthodoxy, the latter being in- 
digenous Germans whose forebears broke with Rome over the last 
two centuries. 


ECUMENICAL STRUCTURE 


The broadest ecumenical body in Germany is the Association 
of Christian Churches in Germany. To this belong the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Germany (Lutheran, Reformed and United landes- 
kirchen), the Federation of Evangelical Free Churches (Baptist, 
Plymouth Brethren, Methodist) the Evangelical Fellowship 
(United Evangelical Brethren Church), the Mennonites and the 
Moravian Church. The Federation of Free Evangelical Congrega- 
tions, the Old-Reformed Church of Lower Saxony, and the Salva- 
tion Army are described as “regular guests.” Orthodox churches 
have cooperated with the Association on various projects. 

The following churches are members of the World Council of 

Churches: 

the Evangelical Church in Germany (some of whose constitu- 
ent regioanl churches are also members) ; 

the Old Catholic Church; 

the Moravian Church; and 

the Mennonite Church. 


i 
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Methodists and Baptists take an active part in the work of the 
World Council through regional ecumenical bodies and their re-' 
spective world confessional bodies. Several landeskirchen in the 
Evangelical Church are also members of their respective Lutheran 
and Reformed world confessional bodies. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Several other factors in the German religious situation need | 
to be mentioned as relevant to our present and future involvement: 


1. our common heritage in the Church Universal and particularly | 
in the Reformation ; 

2. our indebtedness to German Christians and seminaries for their 
contribution to theological thought, and their continued open- 
ness and hospitality toward further theological conversation; 

3. the concern and the contribution of German Christians towards 
the ministry of the whole church in areas of disaster; 

4, the theological and Biblical renewal which has taken place 
among German Christians in the last three decades; 

5. the diversity of theological positions and religious experience 
represented within the life of the German churches (there ap- 
pears to be no position held by Disciple groups for which a 
parallel cannot be found among churches now in Germany) ; 

6. the readiness of German churchmen to experiment, to seek to 
refresh and enrich the life of the church and its ministry in the 
world; 

7. the problems and tensions within German Christendom: renas- 
cent confessionalism, vigorous lay renewal, tension between 
East and West and between Reformed, Lutheran and United 
groups. 


Il 


DISCIPLES AND THE GERMAN CHURCHES 


Until 1945 contacts between American Disciples and German 
Christians were largely of an academic nature. Numerous Dis- 
ciple ministers and professors received advanced theological train- 
ing in German seminaries, viz., Pres. Irvin Lunger of Transyl- 
vania, Editor Howard E. Short of The Christian Evangelist, Prof. 
Ralph Wilburn of The College of the Bible, Prof. S. Vernon Me- 
Casland of the University of Virginia. This list could doubtless 
be greatly expanded. 

: 
| 
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Since 1945 our mutual involvement has been more extensive 
and diversified. 


elief and Reconstruction 


For 12 years Disciples have been associated with other 
churches and the churches of Germany through their Hilfswerk 
rganization in an effective ministry to the victims of war. Our 
total assistance probably runs into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
ars, and has affected needs at many points: foods, clothing, hous- 
ing, health, and resettlement for refugees; general food and cloth- 
ing distribution; temporary housing; medicines; books; scholar- 
ships; training lay leaders and ministers for East Germany ; equip- 
ment for ministers; building youth centers; planning conferences; 
ummer youth camps; vocational training, etc. In the two years 
following the war, before complete impoverishment, German Chris- 
tians collected 200,000,000 deutsche marks for such relief work, 
and since 1949 have again been able, not only to carry the heavy 
end of responsibility for churches in East Germany, but to help 
minister to new disaster areas: Greece, Turkey, the Middle East, 
ndia, Korea, and other places. 


Youth and Student Exchanges 


Among Disciple students who have studied in German semi- 
qaries since 1945 (some with scholarship grants from German 
shurches) are James Livingston (Chicago), and Tom Hanna 
(Chicago). 

Several theological students from the Evangelical Church in 
Germany have studied in our seminaries here: Christoph Herman 
(Butler School of Religion) ; Walter Ehlers (College of the Bible, 
Lexington); Chris Molestag (Phillips, Graduate School of Re- 
igion). 

Since 1951 thirty-five high school students have lived in homes 
of Disciples while in America on a one-year student exchange ar- 
sanged between German and American churches in cooperation 
with governmental agencies. 

Many young Disciples have participated in ecumenical work 
zamps in Germany principally directed by and comprised of young 
German Christians. 


Leadership Euchanges 


In America Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, Dr. Hans Herman Walz, Dr. Hans Harms, and other emi- 
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nent German Evangelical churchmen have been lecturers at our 
theological seminaries and in church gatherings. 

In Germany Prof. Howard Short lectured at the Prediger- 
seminaren (preachers’ seminaries), a deaconess training school 
and two missionary training centers in 1952, and conferred with} 
the youth committee of the Church of Hesse about its future pro-_ 
gram. Prof. Ralph Wilburn participated in the monthly faculty 
colloquia while at Heidelberg. Ted Jones served for a year and a. 
half as fraternal youth worker in the church of Oldenburg and 
Miss Nancy Nicalo has served five years in refugee work with 
Hilfswerk and the World Council of Churches. 

These and others have preached, made dedication speeches, ad- 
dresses, etc., before various Evangelical Church groups in Gers 
many. 


Visitation, Conferences, Consultations 


In 1945 George Walker Buckner entered Germany, traveling 
to Frankfurt, re-establishing contacts with Bishop Wurm and 
other churchmen. In 1947 and many times since, Robert Tobias 
has traveled throughout Germany making new contacts and work- 
ing at practical programs of cooperation with German Christians. 
In 1950 A. Dale Fiers and Virgil Sly, in 1955 C. O. Hawley, in 1956 
Ronald E. Osborn and G. W. Buckner together with Robert Tobias 
conferred with churchmen in Germany concerning areas of com- 
mon interest, especially leaders of the Gossner Mission, the Aus- 
senamt, the Hilfswerk (inter-church aid), the Kirchliche Hohschule 
(seminary for East Germany), the Bible Societies, laymen’s cen- 
ters and theological faculties. 

Cordial relations have been established between our Christian 
Women’s Fellowship and Women’s Work of the Evangelical Church 
(Dr. Schwartzhaupt) through visits of Mrs. Putnam and Miss 
Rudolph in 1955. 

Several Disciples took part in the 1956 Kirchentag, including 
Dale Medearis of the United Christian Missionary Society 
(UCMS), Prof. Gene Rector of Butler School of Religion, and Rev. 
Wm. McKinney of the Christian Men’s Fellowship who went on to 
visit German lay groups. Traveling seminars from Butler School 
of Religion and Texas Christian University met with German 
churchmen in 1953 and 1954. Several Disciple chaplains have de- 
veloped cordial relations with German pastors and youth leaders. 
Parker Rossman of the UCMS Student Work Office spent some 
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weeks in visitation among student workers in 1956. We have some 
friendly contacts with youth work through the youth work camps, 
and the relations established by our former representative on the 
World Council staff. 

Ralph Wilburn is encouraging an exchange of articles between 
our theological journals, and one article from Germany and others 
about German writers have appeared in ENCOUNTER (Vol. 16, 
No. 1, 1955; Vol. 17, No. 2, 1956; Vol. 17, No. 4, 1956; Vol. 18, No. 
1, 1957; Vol. 18, No. 4, 1957). 

These are some indications of our mutual involvement with 
the churches in Germany, particularly the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. It adds up to theological conversation, mutual stimula- 
tion, practical service and fellowship and in some instances inter- 
communion. 

On the whole, where Disciples are known in Germany, they 
are affectionately welcomed as Christian brethren. And where 
Evangelical Christians from Germany are known among us they 
are normally received with honor and affection. But this growing 
relationship of mutual appreciation and solidarity has not been 
without its growing pains. 


III 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST AND THE EUROPEAN EVANGELISTIC SOCIETY 


Shortly after the end of World War II Churches of Christ 
established a mission station in Frankfurt, and since in other cities. 
These originated as open evangelistic meetings by and among 
American soldiers and attracted some German participants, partly 
through distribution of limited amounts of relief supplies to needy 
Germans. An impressive church structure was eventually built in 
Frankfurt and an intensive local program undertaken with help 
from America. There is virtually no contact between Churches of 
Christ and the historic German churches. 

Because of similarity of name and of origin, some limited con- 
fusion resulted among Evangelical churchmen in Germany as to 
the relation between this program and the work of Disciples of 
Christ. It has been necessary and probably will continue to be 
necessary from time to time to clarify for German churchmen our 
points of common origin with Churches of Christ and our points 
of difference as to structure, method and ultimate intent. 

The Huropean Evangelistic Society poses a different problem 
in that, while its method of operation and purpose runs counter to 


Tal 


| 
the broader program of the Brotherhood vis a vis the Gorman 
churches, it is nonetheless a reporting agency to the International) 
Convention Assembly and a part of the Brotherhood. 

The European Evangelistic Society originated in 1931 when 
Ludwig von Gerdtell of Prussia interested a group of Disciples in 
and around Indianapolis in supporting his efforts “to create a new 
Germany on the basis of the unchanged and unchangeable Gospel 
of the New Testament ...”’* This was to be achieved by uniting 
the German churches, which in turn was to depend on a theological 
renewal conforming to New Testament patterns. The German 
Evangelistic Society was created and a small fund collected to be- 
gin work. 

After one year in America von Gerdtell returned to Germany, 
but the rapid rise of the Nazi Government forced him to flee 
Europe almost immediately and he came again to America to teach 
at Butler University. 

In 1948 the Society was reorganized and in 1946 Earl Stucken- 
bruck, a graduate of Butler, was commissioned to establish a semi- 
nary or seminaries to train native ministers for the eventual estab- 
lishment of the ‘‘New Testament Church” in Europe. After three 
years of preparation in Britain and Switzerland, the Stucken- 
brucks began their work in a small apartment in Tubingen with 
three students in 1949. Land was purchased in 1950 for the erec- 
tion of a building, but because of lack of apparent results in Ger- 
many and of support from America the Stuckenbrucks returned to 
the United States in the autumn of 1950 for a two-year stay at 
Milligan College. During that time discussions were held with — 
several Disciples involved in the ecumenical program of Disciples 
abroad with a view to a more expedient method of work, but with 
no apparent change in ultimate purpose. ; 

The Stuckenbrucks returned to Germany in 1952. The plan — 
for constructing a seminary was temporarily shelved in favor of 
developing local congregations first. In 1956 the Stuckenbrucks 
reported limited success in bringing together a congregation com-_ 
prising principally American students in Tubingen and dissenters — 
from sectarian groups originally separated from the historic 
churches. They also reported unlimited opportunities of evangel- 
ism in other areas of Germany, in Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine. 

The scope of work of the European Evangelistic Society has 


*von Gerdtell, as quoted in Year Book, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, — 
1932, p. 180. 
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not been such as to attract the attention of most German church 
leaders. In 1956 the work was entirely unknown to the Aus- 
enamt (ecumenical and foreign relations office) of the Evangeli- 
al Church and some leading pastors in Tubingen. Where it is 
known, like the Churches of Christ, it has raised some question 
about the ultimate intention of Disciples of Christ. And it is dif- 
icult to find whether or where it has contributed toward ecumeni- 
cal fellowship or any real theological encounter. On the other 
and it is clear that German Christians welcome theological en- 
ounter, and they have evidenced their interest in and there are 
signs of Biblical and spiritual renewal. They have, in an ecumeni- 
cal context, welcomed our partnership in these matters. 

This is not to reflect on the sincerity or devotion of the 
Stuckenbrucks, though it raises grave questions as to the purpose 
and method of their mission, and ultimately of the responsibility 
of the Brotherhood for the implications of this Society’s work in 
Germany. 


IW 
SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The following suggestions are commended to our churches for 
prayerful study and appropriate action. 


Principles and Application* 


1. That as a Communion we reaffirm our solidarity with churches 
in Germany who have committed themselves to one another and 
to the ministry of the Church Universal through the ecumenical 
movement. 

2. That we reaffirm our desire to share with the German churches 
such witness as we may have to make in the context of one or 
more of these churches; that therefore all work undertaken in 
Germany will be undertaken only after full consultation and in 
association with these churches in Germany. 

3. That we continue to share materially with these churches in the 
ministry of the Church Universal in Germany according to the 
needs of all and our ability to share. 

4. That on a longer range basis, we look toward and plan with 
these churches for continuing exchanges of professors, stu- 


* Cf, International Convention Resolution No. 64, item 9, p. 87; Year Book 
of Disciples of Christ, 1956, published by International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ, Indianapolis. 
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dents, ministers, laity, youth, and share ideas and other re- 
sources which may contribute to our mutual renewal and the 
fulfillment of our common task. 
That we encourage an expanded theological encounter with 
fellow-Christians in Germany and seek to prepare ourselves © 
linquistically and otherwise for such encounter. 

That the International Convention be asked to consider what 
further measures might be taken to insure that the work of its 
constituency in Germany accords with the desires of the 
Brotherhood, insofar as possible avoiding contradiction and 
confusion in policy and practice. 


Recommended Projects 


if 


2. 


Se 


Continued inter-church aid, especially for East Germany, 
through Week of Compassion. 

Continued sending of Disciples youth to eeumenical work 
camps in Germany (via Department of Social Welfare, United 
Christian Missionary Society). 

Continued exchanges of scholarship students, two to three per 
year each way (through our seminaries and the Council on 
Christian Unity). 

Continued hospitality for German high school students in Dis- 
ciple homes (Department of Social Welfare, United Christian 
Missionary Society). 

Continued exchanges of theological professors, at least one in 
one direction each year and two-way exchange if possible 
(seminaries and Council on Christian Unity). 

Exchanges of theological papers and articles. 

Sharing of materials between Disciples fellowships and EKD 
youth, men’s and women’s fellowships. 

Appointment of a fraternal worker to a position specified by 
the EKD (Week of Compassion and Council on Christian 
Unity). 
Continued visitation and conferences between church leaders. 
Provision of information on churches in Germany to Disciple 
tourists, soldiers and others traveling to Germany. 
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APPENDIX I—Church Membership 


Estimate 
West West & 
Germany East 
1950 Germany 


Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD)....23,877,672 42,500,000 
(Lutheran, Reformed, United) 


PROMILA TIM © SUG OLUG ui evox ceaces consis cadeete odacchae vases dots 21,576,179 24,000,000 
Orthodox Churches (Russian, Greek, et al) 48,151 
Olde@atholicn@ hunch cescccsereec cases ikke cae 23,870 
TETRCLS) CUD WEE GCS ts A = De ee 481,122 


Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, Methodists, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Mennonites, 


Moravians, Free Evangelical Congrega- | 

tions, Old-Reformed, Salvation Army, Je- + 12,000,000 

hovah’s Witnesses, Pentecostalists, 

Churches of Christ, Latter Day Saints, 

et al) 
GIGNAC -sabestag vad eeeneenee ee loess eee eee ae eecen eeeee 17,116 
ELTCOMMILINUIN KEES: erttacam cr tocancncneteccnescteciesecses ISAS Ul 
WGNeTMIVCTOTONS meta ce crcccccnectentece nace cttecese cece 3,536 
INOUE HET WER, ho ase asaemiae eaaastane ne ecdoaosoacceseCeR rae 142,849 

Total population, 1950 (includes pmreocnyet dime 78,500,000 


(Total population, 1939, 59,000,000) 
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Report on Italy 


HERE are approximately 48 million people in Italy of whom 45 

million are considered Roman Catholic, 70,000 Protestant, 
and 7,000 Orthodox. Protestants include 27,000 Waldensians, 
8,000 Methodists, 7,000 Baptists, 5,000 Evangelical Lutherans, and 
possibly 25,000 divided among Pentecostalists, Brethren, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Adventists, and followers of the Salvation Army, of 
Churches of Christ missionaries and of the Specia Mission. 


WALDENSIANS 


The Waldensians pre-date the Reformation by 400 years, prob- 
ably originating with certain groups in the northwest Alps above 
Turin who “opposed the superstitions and abuses of the Roman 
Church and remained faithful to the pure faith founded on the 
Bible.”? Among them were followers of Archbishop Claudius of 
Turin who protested against adoration of images and worship of 
saints. To these were eventually added the followers of Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, France, who were forced to flee from France be- 
cause of their insistence on Biblical authority, moral conduct, 
simple life and lay preaching. Four centuries later, in 1532, the 
religious communities they had established in the Italian Alps 
joined hands with the Swiss Reformers at a joint synod. 

For 700 years the Waldensians were hunted down, suppressed, 
banished, or isolated. In five periods of extended persecution some 
30,000 were slain. Limited civil and political rights were granted 
in 1848, after which evangelistic work began again, churches and 
schools were built. 

In 1865 western Protestant churches began missionary work 
in Italy. Commenting recently on this development, Moderator 
Deodato stated :* 


The evangelistic work (of the Waldensians following their 
new freedom) had been watched with sympathy by many 
friends from Protestant countries, to whom our Church 
owes a great debt of gratitude. Yet one cannot but be 
sorry... that, apart from individuals whose imagination 
was caught by the vision of the great opportunities set 


1. Paulist Fathers’ estimate, 200,000. Time, April 22, 1957. 

2. A. Deodato, The Waldensian Church, p. 5, Am. Waldensian Aid Soc., 
Ne, cL 0bs: 

3. A. Deodato, op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 
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before us, Evangelical Churches abroad did not see the 
advantage that would have come to the cause of Protes- 
tantism in the world if substantial support had been given 
to... have a strong and powerful and well established 
Evangelical Church, instead of several missions strug- 
gling constantly with financial difficulties.” 


As a minority church, Waldensians have exerted an influence 
in Italy disproportionate to their numbers. Since World War II 
they have laid particular stress on Biblical theology, the responsi- 
bility of the laity, and the mission of the church in the midst of so- 
cial, political and economic chaos. 

Present work of the Waldensian Church, in addition to regu- 
lar parish activities, includes three elementary schools, two high 
schools, one theological seminary and library, an agricultural 
school, four orphanages, three summer health camps for children, 
four homes for the aged, one home for incurables, four hospitals, 
one farm home for refugees, one deaconess home, three medical 
dispensaries, a leaders’ training center (Agape), and regular radio, — 
publication and other social and evangelistic programs. 


METHODISTS 


The Methodist Church in Italy is a union of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists (of British missionary origin) and Episcopal Methodists (of 
American missionary origin). The Italian church is regarded as 
a part of the world-wide communion of Methodists and is a mem-_ 
ber of the Federal Council of (Protestant) Churches in Italy. 


BAPTISTS 


Baptist churches in Italy have had a historic tie with British 
Baptists and more recently with Southern Baptist churches in — 
America. At present they participate in the Federal Council of 
Protestant Churches in Italy and in the Baptist World Alliance. 


ECUMENICAL RELATIONS 


Waldensians, Methodists and Baptists cooperate in some as-_ 
pects of their evangelistic programs, youth work, publications and 
particularly in dealing with the government on matters of religious — 
freedom. Their common organ is the Federal Council of (Protes- — 
tant) Churches in Italy. Through the Federal Council they have — 
also carried out a very significant program of post-war relief and 
refugee resettlement. 
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Limited support is received for these projects through ecu- 
menical channels, including Disciples support. In addition, Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches have received help for their development 
programs from their confessional counterparts in America, and 
Waldensians have had help from Swiss Reformed and American 
Presbyterian churches. 

Waldensians and Methodists are presently working: on plans 
for ultimate merger. 

Evangelical Lutherans have their direct relations with Lu- 
therans of other countries, as do the several missions from Ad- 
ventists, etc. These groups do not participate in the Mederal Coun- 
cil except as it may facilitate their negotiations with the govern- 
ment. The pattern of their work—distribution of tracts, delegates, 
side-walk preaching, relief distribution—is similar to that of their 
counterparts in America, though possibly more extreme. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


The most serious handicap faced by the Protestant churches 
has been the restrictions placed on their activities by local and na- 
tional governments—intimidations, arrests, trials, discriminations. 
This is a long and delicate matter which cannot be reviewed here. 
A detailed report is available at the office of the Council on Chris- 
tian Unity. 

Since the establishment of a juridical bureau by the Iederal 
Council in 1953 (to which Disciples have made a small contribution 
each year) and the engagement of a well-known international law- 
yer the situation has decidedly improved. In March, 1957, Maly’s 
highest court declared that existing laws and orders restricting 
Protestant religious activities were unconstitutional. This has 
given some hope of better relations with local officers, but the le- 
gal bureau will continue its work indefinitely to ensure proper in- 
terpretation of the ruling at local levels and to see that it is not 
rescinded. 

The Waldensians are on the whole rather widely respected and 
accepted by civic leaders and many Roman churchmen, The main 
reason for this seems to lie in the fact that Waldensians do not con- 
ceive of their mission essentially in terms of polemics and contro- 
versy, but rather in terms of “presenting the Christ of the Gospel 
in a constructive and positive manner.” The more radical Protes- 
tant groups are regarded otherwise, and not all Italians can dis- 
tinguish between them and the older Protestant groups. 
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DISCIPLES AND THE ITALIAN CHURCHES 


The relations between American Disciples and Italian Protes-_ 


tants has been largely developed since World War II. Relations 


have been closest with the Waldensians, somewhat less, and natur- 


ally so because of their own confessional connections, with Metho- 


dists and Baptists. 


Immediate post-war relations were largely at the level of inter- — 
church aid, not only to Waldensians, but ministering together with | 


Waldensians to the physical needs of the people. Present relations 


can be described in terms of mutual service and limited inter- { 


communion. Mutual service involves youth training, theological 
conferences, assistance to our respective members while in the 
others’ midst (e.g. Waldensian Dr. Bounous in Indianapolis for 
medical training, American Disciples visiting or traveling through 
Italy). Limited inter-communion involves mutual acceptance as 
regards the Lord’s Supper, acceptance of Disciples as full members 
in Waldensian congregations, acceptance of Waldensians as full 
members in many Disciple congregations, as “associate” members 
in others.*| (Waldensians baptize but do not require immersion. 
Under the stimulus of Karl Barth, and recent theological trends, 
they have been giving some study to this matter as related to the 
nature of the church.) 

More recently, the work of American missionaries from the 
Churches of Christ have raised some questions among ecumenically- 
related churches in Italy concerning our own purposes and relation- 
ships. The attitude of these Italian churches to the way the 
Churches of Christ missionaries have conducted themselves is indi- 
cated in the appended report from the Federal Council’s legal bu- 
reau. Again, part of the confusion may be attributed to similarity 
of name, but also partly to the fact that American Disciples and 
Churches of Christ appear to be closely related by virtue of their 
common participation in the World Convention of Churches of 
Christ. This has now been largely cleared up as far as Disciples 
in the International Convention are concerned through conversa- 
tions with leading churchmen in Italy, notably a conference be- 
tween Moderator Deodato, Gaines Cook and Robert Tobias in 1956. 
The contradiction of our being fellow-members in the World Con- 
vention with Churches of Christ in Italy on the one hand, and our 
fellow-membership with the Italian churches in the World Council 


4. Waldensians, Disciples and Methodists in Argentina are presently dis- 
cussing eventual merger. 
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and in a mutual ministry on the other may need further attention 
unless and until Churches of Christ in Italy and ecumenically 
oriented churches in Italy find a new relationship. 


Suggestions for consideration and action by Disciples in America: 


13 


on 


That American Disciples continue programs of mutual assist- 
ance with churches in the Federal Council of Churches in Italy 
through inter-church aid, leadership exchanges, possibly par- 
ticipation in an ecumenical work team in Italy. 

That some fuller acquaintance with the Waldensians be encour- 
aged through exchanges of religious education materials, theo- 
logical journals and books, occasional guest speakers, participa- 
tion of Disciple youth in the program of Agape. 

That Disciple visitors and tourists to Italy be informed of the 
religious situation in Italy, of the cordial relations we have with 
churches there, and that such visitors be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the life of the Waldensian churches insofar as possible. 
That information concerning the situation in Italy be shared 
with concerned officers of the World Convention, with the re- 
quest that some clarification be given as to the meaning of 
membership in the World Convention. 

That the International Convention be asked to consider what 
further measures might be taken to insure that the understand- 
ing of Disciples among ecumenically-oriented churches in Italy 
accord with the best interest of the Brotherhood without con- 
tradiction and confusion. 

That at some future date we consider the possibility of a conver- 
sation with Waldensians on inter-communion, the nature of the 
church and other theological matters of common concern. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON ITALY® 


INFORMATION ON THE SITUATION OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST AND 
ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY 


The Churches of Christ began their work through the Paden 
brothers, missionaries who came from Texas soon after World War 
Two. 

Already in 1949 they roused the attention of Catholic and 
Protestant milieux in Italy, together with the attention of the Po- 
lice and the Press for the work started at Frascati, near Rome, 
with the foundation of an orphanage. 

The boisterous and showy way in which these missionaries 
carry on their propaganda has drawn a lot of attention on them 
and caused them an amount of trouble and numerous trials. 

Iollowing the line of behaviour carried on by Evangelical 
Churches, they intended to avail themselves of the rights of free- 
dom decreed on religious matters by the Constitution, without be- 
ing willing to take into account those limitations and restrictions 
imposed upon non-Catholic churches by pre-existing police regula- 
tions and by the Fascist laws on “Admitted Cults.” Under this 
profile the activity of the preachers of the Churches of Christ has 
been useful; in fact through the trials caused by their activity they 
have indirectly co-operated to force the Magistry to acknowledge 
the conflict existing between the new Constitution and the old laws 
on the matter of freedom of worship and association. 

The troubles that the Churches of Christ have suffered on the 
part of the police for retaliations promoted in many cases by the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, have certainly not been more serious than 
those suffered by the communities properly described as Evangeli- 
cal of the different denominations. However, owing to the methods 
of propaganda adopted, the leaders of these Churches of Christ 
have emphasized their cases on the Italian and USA press (there 
is on this matter a vast journalistic documentation) and even ap- 
plying to diplomatic authorities, doubtlessly with the end of win- 
ning in their milieux in the United States moral and material sup- 
port for their work in Italy. 


Ilowever, according to information obtained in circles very 
near to them and very well informed, the Churches of Christ do not 
have actually in Italy a relevant work. Aside from the fact that 

5 


5, Prepared at the request of the Council on Christian Unity. 
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they boast at present of thirty two groups in various parts of 
Italy—as from the enclosed statistics—and an orphanage in Fras 
cati, it seems that they have not succeeded, after more than seven 
years of activity, in gathering more than about one thousand 
adepts. It seems, on the other hand, that they have invested in 
real estate in Italy about 500 million lire (eight hundred thousand 
dollars). 

Their Churches recruit their preachers from people who do 
not possess a sound theological training and mostly are ex-priests, 
which causes a particular aversion against them on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church and gives their work a definite controver 
sial and anti-clerical character. 

It must be remarked that the Churches of Christ do not pre 
sent themselves as a Protestant Reformed movement, On the con 
trary they display an attitude of independence and of open opposi 
tion both to Roman Catholicism and Protestantism because they 
deem both movements as unfaithful to the message of Christ, 
whereas they, Churches of Christ, present themselves as the only 
true interpreters of the divine message and as the only holders of 
revealed truth. This intransigent and authoritarian attitude in 
the field of dogmatics brings them very near to the analogous po 
sition claimed by the Roman Primate. 

Some trouble has arisen even in regard to Protestant Churches, 
In some places the Churches of Christ have planted their activities 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Evangelical Churches, In 
Leghorn, for instance, they opened a hall only twenty meters away 
from the local Waldensian Church and in the very square topo 
graphically known as “Square of the Waldenses,” and this to the 
obvious end of speculating propagandistically and availing: them- 
selves parasitically of other people's activities. In the same city 
and in other places they have tried to enter Protestant Churches 
milieux, they have attended meetings, young people's clubs and 
other church activities, with the purpose of diverting the attention 
of the members of those churches toward their own activities, 
deeming that it would be easy to obtain conversions from Protes 
tantism to the Churches of Christ, so as to have at once some reles 
vant statistic data to divulge in the United States. It is proved on 
the contrary that their message has been accepted only in very few 
cases. 

Even in Rome this system of exploiting to their own favour a 
denominational equivocation has been evidently used when they 
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have chosen to locate their work, called Church of Christ, in the 
area of the Roman Catholic parish called “Church of Christ King.” 
From this circumstance has arisen a serious conflict with the Cath- 
olic clergy from which several trials, not yet ended, have ensued. 


A non convincing aspect of their policy is offered by the fol- 
lowing case: Notwithstanding the contrary advice voiced by this 
office, the leaders of the Churches of Christ in Rome have started 
legal proceedings with the end of obtaining compensation for eco- 
nomic damages caused by the well known trials, which have taken 
place in past years for the question of the affixion of a notice 
board with the words “Church of Christ’ on the building where 
they hold their meetings in Rome. 


We have tried to make them understand, through their legal 
advisor, that a Church of Christ must not have a quarrelsome and 
greedy mentality and that it must not try to draw economic ad- 
vantages from the troubles suffered in the practice of its only legi- 
timate activity, the preaching of the Gospel. But nevertheless the 
said leaders have deemed it advisable to pursue their suit, from 
which they will probably get no result other than a new presenta- 
tion of their case on the daily papers. 


It is just this method of obtaining publicity by all means, ex- 
ploiting every occasion, whatever it may be, even out of purpose, 
that forces us to believe that their work is not very serious and 
that these missionaries are not the most qualified, in Italy at least, 
for gathering around the message of Christ those persons who 
seek the way to salvation and peace in the faith in the Redeemer. 


Nevertheless both this Office and the Federal Council of Evan- 
gelical Churches in Italy (to which the Churches of Christ have 
not adhered) have not failed to assist them in the various circum- 
stances in which they have met with difficulties, offering them 
opinions, suggestions, advice, or directly contacting authorities in 
their behalf. This work has been carried on in compliance with the 
principle that the defense of religious liberty for the protection of 
the freedom to preach the Gospel in Italy must be pursued on our 
part over and above any confessional difference and independently 
from the position taken by the single religious groups in regard to 
Protestantism. 

As for the situation of religious liberty in Italy, we can state 
that things are tendentially going for the better inasmuch as, in 
the course of a long series of trials, we have been able to obtain 
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some significant success even on a general line. 

The heaviest restrictions set against our work by the police 
law of 1931 have now been dropped, because the Magistracy has 
-acknowledged that they were in contrast with the liberties granted 
us by the Constitution. On the 18th of this month of March, the 
Constitutional Court has declared the illegitimacy of the limita- 
tions contained in one of the articles of these laws. This article 
has therefore ceased to be effectual. Today therefore we can call 
meetings of worship in places open to the public without being 
compelled to ask for and obtain in advance a permit from the Po- 
lice. We can also freely circulate propaganda literature of a re- 
ligious character without being compelled to obtain a license in 
advance. 

A remarkable step forward has therefore been made in the 
last few years. We can pursue our religious activities with a 
greater freedom even if much is still to be done and many situa- 
tions need an adequate solution. 

We must not however nurse immoderate illusions: reaction 
against us is always at work and can certainly disturb our 
Churches, availing itself of a great variety of means. We must 
still be careful and vigilant. 

Signed— 
Legal Advisor to the Waldensian Church. 
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LIST OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN ITALY 


Alessandria Padova 
— Via Casale 14 — Via S. Breda 7 bis 
Aprilia Palermo 
— Via dei Lauri — Via P.pe di Villafranca 32 
Bologna Partinico 
— Via s. Felice 5-2 — Piazza Modica 12 
Catania Petilia Policastro 
— Via Vittorio Emanuele 3 — Via delle Grazie 28 
Civitavecchia Piombino 
— Via Buonarroti 132 — Via Renato Fucini 6 
Firenze Pistoia 
— Via Carlo Botta 8 — Via Privata Magni 
Frascati Poggiomarino 
— Villa Speranza — Corso V. Emanuele 
Genova Resina 
— Viale Mojon 4 rosso — Corso Ercolano 334 A 
Livorno Rimini 
— Via Verdi 54 — Vicolo Gatti 1 
Maglt Roma 
— Borgo Catene — Via A. Papa 25 

Casa Fortino — Via del Prato 5 
Messina Serrapedace 
— Via Santa Marta 154 — Via 8. Giovanni 17 
Milano Spezzano Piccolo 
— Via del Bollo 5 — Via Roma 17 
Moncalieri Torino 
— Via Alfieri 1 — Via Accademia Albertina 31 
Montelepre Trieste 
— Via Soldato Cucchiara 154 — Via S. Francesco d’Assisi 16 
Napoli Velletri 
— Via Giotto 8 (Vomero) — Via Antonelli 9 


Nizza Monferrato 
— Via S. Giulio 6 
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PROTESTANTS IN EAST EQGROPE’ 


By Rowen’ Tortrs 


“WROTESTANTS in East Burope, like Orthodox Christians, Roman 

Catholies and Jews, have had their martyra, their anti 
Communist warriors, their “progressive Demoeratie’ cleraynien, 
their defections to materialism and their escapees to the West, On 
the whole they have experienced the same sovial and political 
changes, have been subject to the same laws, and continued their 
work in the same atmosphere as have other religious erotps, All 
have had churches to rebuild, leaders to replace, support fo sectire, 
and new governments to deal with, At several points Protestants 
—some, not all—have responded in a particular way, 

There are probably thirty million Protestants in Mast Murope 
ranging from East Germany where they comprise hearly elehty 
five percent of the population to Bulgaria where they number only 
fifteen thousand in a total population of seven million, almost en 
tirely Orthodox. Of these thirty million some twenty million ave 
Lutherans situated principally in north-central Murope (Mast Ger 
many, Latvia, Estonia, Silesia and the border area of Slovalda 
Hungary), Five million are Baptist-Mvangelical Christians in (he 
Soviet Union, Three million are Reformed (Calvinist and TMissite) 
situated principally in central Hast Hurope (lMtingary, Trans | 
vania and Cyechoslovakia) with a small number of Methodists, 
Baptists, Unitarians, Congregationalists, Armenians, Adventiats, 
Old Catholies and others scattered through all countries, Sines the 
venue of Communist regimes Protestantism in the satellite states 
has lost seven million members, while in the Soviet Union four mil 
lion were gained, principally by conversion, 


1, Reprinted trom Commronimedh with added patagtapha of Disetplod tela 
tions with churches in Mast Wirope 


2, Mstimated number of Cuthoth 

betiovers as of 1240-68 — Protestant Heron ib Coelate Ont hotiwe 

1, Bast Germany 18,500,000 & 100,000 
9, USSR (except Balties) 6,000,000 1,000,000 14o,b00,000 
8, Baltio States 8,800,000 1 AO0,000 A768 000 
4, Hungary 8,600,000 A.200,000 10,000 

bh. Cyechoslovalkia 8,000,000 10,000,000 
6. Rumania 1,260,000 700,000 {1.600.000 
7. Poland H00,000 10,600,000 {e000 
& Bulgaria 16,000 80,000 4.000000 
9, Albania 100,000 8h0,000 
20, 806,000 46,800,000 (88,778,000 


Wor historic background and detailed atatiatiod, confession by GoAfedatot Ut 
each country, see Robert Tobias, Communtal Christin Mnioownter Mn Mat 
Purope, School of Religion Press, Indianapotia, bone 
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seyond statistics, and these too may be questioned, any picture 
of Protestantism in Hast Murope will have many exceptions. There 
are, however, certain distinct emphases which stand out and which 
can be mentioned, 


CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


Protestants have placed strong emphasis on the ministry of 
the church in the world, particularly through its laity. Laymen 
and laywomen in many parishes meet regularly for Bible study, for 
mutual encouragement and counsel on present problems. Through 
such groups they maintain fellowship in everyday life, arrange to 
visit the sick and families of children having difficulties with 
school authorities or with religious instruction. In several cities 
men and women in factories and mines meet together for Bible 
study, for prayer, and mutual guidance, Similarly, students have 
been bold to express their faith and Christian teaching on con- 
temporary problems to fellow-students in private and public meet- 
ings. 

In Wast Germany special conferences have been organized to 
train lay “home visitors” in pastoral guidance and home counsel- 
ling, and to equip them to help parents deal with critical issues: 
the Christian faith as related to work, to political authority, to 
peace and freedom; the meaning: of the church, its structure and 
functions; the church and the world, secular ideologies, and so on. 
Special “Bible weeks” in one year reached two thousand communi- 
ties and brought together as many as ninety percent of the people 
in some local communities. In another area Christian “shock 
troops” systematically visit homes, pray, counsel and leave helpful 
tracts and scriptures. In the U.S.S.R. reports indicate that Chris- 
tian laymen have penetrated atheistic societies, youth groups, the 
army and other bodies to make their witness. 

While the emphasis is more on each individual than on num- 
bers—one Protestant stated: 


“We do not strive for numbers, although we take joy in 

the conversion of every sinner, Figures interest us very 

little and we are not especially concerned with statistics.” 
Nevertheless in a time of crisis this work of the laity has reached 
out and ministered to individuals in a way the institutional church 


previously could not, This has also had its effect on the structure 
of the church, Lutheran Bishop Otto Dibelius recently declared 
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before the all-German Lutheran Synod that the church was “taking 
the big step from being a National Church to becoming a church of 
practicing evangelists.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Protestants have not generally regarded religious instruction 
in the public schools as absolutely essential to the life of the church. 
Lutheran Pastor I. Vedreés of Hungary speaks for many: 


“The state should understand that we cannot give up our 
schools which we received from God as a holy possibility 
to serve church and nation in the course of history, and 
cannot give up any of our rights to maintain schools. Iti 
the legislation of the Hungarian Republic takes them from 
us, we bow before it and accept it as being just and the 
beginning of a new task from God’s hand. The boundary 
line (of martyrdom) is not the school question. We also 
know that where God closes a door, he opens another one.” 
(Uj Harangszo, June 6, 1948). 


Protestants have nevertheless considered the religious instruc- 
tion of their children essential and have taken measures to provide 
it! ‘Responsibility (falls) now on the parents, Godparents and 
teachers ... who must become missionaries and shepherds of chil- 
dren and youth.” In East Germany several thousand lay “cate- 
chists” have received special training for work among children, 
whether in the schools, in the churches or in private homes. Par- 
ents also have joined together to form groups on child teaching, 
and much of the religious instruction is being given by parents in 
the home. In one country religious training has been given in a 
traveling circus van. 

And while present religious instruction may not be as syste- 
matic as in earlier times, the quality and spirit of that given in the 
homes, in the immediate family circle, in neighborhood Bible study 
groups, during pastoral visits, and through the intensity of witness 
of those children who dare be seen worshipping in the sanctuary 
may more than compensate for losses in system and quantity. 

Most Protestant churches have had active youth programs, 
and these have now been largely assimilated into the life of local 
congregations. There, young people meet for Bible study, for 
prayer and singing and continue their evangelization, charitable 
work, some special retreats and occasional public meetings. 
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THE MINISTRY 


The problem of replacing several thousand clergymen lost in 
the war and since (more than one thousand in East Germany) has 
been a difficult one for all churches. Facilities for training are 
greatly limited, and candidates are discouraged from the ministry. 
Kven so, the numbers of candidates have exceeded facilities avail- 
able. In this situation Protestants are experimenting with new 
training methods: extended “internship” with an experienced 
clergyman followed by examination; private tutoring and special 
short institutes for university graduates after which they are sent 
out as lay-pastor-missionaries. An effort has also been made to 
fill the present gap in East Germany by bringing pastors from 
West Germany, but so far the government has not granted resi- 
dence permits for this purpose. 

In the meantime thousands of parishes are without trained, 
ordained clergymen. In one country evangelistic teams of laymen 
and clergy have been organized to tour and minister to pastorless 
areas. In another, laymen conduct Sunday services, read the scrip- 
tures, lead in prayer, read a sermon from the bishop and make 
their own personal testimony. The main problem arises at the 
point of the sacraments, particularly for churches without “or- 
dained” elders. Even among Lutherans in East Germany, how- 
ever, lay elders, neither ordained nor given special permission, 
have administered the sacraments: ‘There is no other choice .. . 
In this situation we feel that we follow our Lord’s command. The 
people hunger for God’s grace. How could we turn them away,” 

lor such reasons the expressions “priesthood of all believers” 
and “gathered churches” are more than abstract concepts for dis- 
cussion by theologians. God’s grace is known, whether “properly” 
or not. 

It is reported that among pastors abstract confessional and 
theological argumentation holds little interest. Nor is there much 
interest in defending the tradition of a particular church or de- 
veloping its influence, but rather in making the Lordship and 
mercy and grace of Christ real to perplexed and tormented people. 
The tone of preaching is strongly evangelistic and pastoral. In- 
stitutional standing and titles mean little. Pastors living in primi- 
tive quarters have, in the minds of their flocks, been transformed 
from theological scientists to fellow-human beings and counsellors. 
They are both shepherds and fellow-members of the flock. 
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CHURCH SUPPORT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Financial support for church work varies. In all countries 
Communist governments have assisted with the reconstruction of 
certain church buildings. In Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia funds are provided by the state for administrative expenses 
and salaries of pastors. Here, churches may not receive funds 
from abroad nor make local collections except as they are deducted 
from government support. Here also church appointments can be 
made only with government approval. In East Germany and Hun- 
gary where the churches have long depended on the government to 
collect church taxes or provide outright support, this is now being 
cut off on a graduated scale and the churches must eventually pro- 
vide support for their work direct from the believers (and this 
must be done, according to the East German Government, within 
the church walls and not by collections outside or by door-to-door 
solicitations). Since “land reform” measures, the churches no 
longer have income-bearing lands or other property. 

In principle it is not too difficult for Protestants to accept that 
the church should be supported by believers. ‘The same theologi- 
cal scrutiny,” said a reformed theologian in Hungary, “which has 
helped us to discover the sin in our close intertwining with the life 
of the world has also had to make clear to us that the church is, in 
this world, an absolute unique cause of God, which should contain 
in herself all resources necessary for her maintenance including 
the material resources.” 

The transition to support by believers may be difficult for 
churches formerly supported by the state. Many, like the Russian 
Evangelical Churches, will welcome this possibility: “The sim- 
plicity of the early days of Christianity is our ideal, and we strive 
for it in all our life and work .. . most of our blessings we received 
not in luxurious and costly houses of prayer but in simple rooms of 
the type of the Jerusalem chamber... . We pray unceasingly that 
our Russian Evangelical churches may not deviate from the sim- 
plicity of early Christianity. It is our principle to carry on God’s 
work in our country with our own needs. The observance of this 
rule has developed in our Russian churches the spirit of selfless 
physical service. Our brothers and sisters have learned to sacri- 
fice not only everything within their power, but even beyond their 
power ... the generosity of our believers finds expression in large 
offerings which cover all the needs of the work of God in our coun- 
try.” (ICPIS No. 17, May, 1947, World Council of Churches). 
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Since 1950 there has been an increase of Protestant religious 
publications, including concordances, devotional calendars, theo- 
logical journals, and ecumenical newsheets. In Slovakia a new 
translation of the New Testament and Psalms has just been com- 
pleted and work goes forward on the Old Testament. There are 
still conditions which must be met before publication, and Western 
publications are subject to confiscation, as for example, the recent 
issues of Berlin church papers reporting on the all-German Synod 
of the Lutheran churches in Berlin. It should be noted that in the 
past when restrictions on religious publications were most severe 
a publication in one country normally touching less than one per- 
cent of the population reached as many as ten percent by being 
passed from person to person. 

Protestants in East Europe have a long tradition of minister- 
ing to human need through social institutions : orphanages, kinder- 
gartens, hospitals, homes for the aged and the abnormal. When 
these, with a few exceptions, were taken over by communist govern- 
ments Protestant Christians continued their social ministry more 
informally within local congregations as well as beyond on an in- 
dividual basis. Large scale programs of Christian relief and re- 
construction, however, have not been permitted, to the great regret 
of Protestants within and without East Europe. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


One cannot speak of the attitude of Protestants toward the 
state as though there were a commonly agreed position. Like Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, Protestantism also has its 
Tikhons and Berans as well as its Vvedenskiis and Plojhars. (Ob- 
servers have pointed out that for Protestants the front lines of the 
church struggle are not where the official fencing between church 
administrators and government officials takes place, but where 
the laymen and youth and parents reach out among fellow-workers 
and students in an intensified evangelistic program.) One ean, 
however, identify certain basic factors which have affected the at- 
titude and action of nearly all Protestants toward Communism; 
namely, (a) their relation to previous regimes—in the Balkans 
unrecognized, in East Germany having strong influence, in all 
areas regarding the State as essentially secular; (b) their relation 
to other churches—which meant social, economic or political re- 
strictions where dominant Orthodox and Catholic churches were 
closely related to previous regimes; (c) their concern, which they 
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believed was God’s concern, for a more abundant life for all men, 
and which therefore demanded the correction of many social and 
economie injustices; (d) their concept of the church as not being 
dependent on tradition or institution, but on the constant penetra- 
tion of God in history through the lives of individuals and com- 
munities of believers; (e) their concern for individual freedom 
and responsibility as the beginning place of faith and of the con- 
tinuing revelation of God and as having particular significance in 
the “massified” society of East Europe; (f) their lack of a cen- 
tralized authority to determine or to coordinate Protestant policy. 
Varying experiences of Protestants on one or more of these points 
have resulted in varying responses to the present situation. In the 
Balkans minority Protestant churches at the outset were almost in- 
clined to weleome Communists as their liberators from previous 
tyrannies. Elsewhere Protestants and others with a social con- 
science, remembering the injustices imposed on the people by the 
clerically related regimes of Dollfuss in Austria, Pilsudski in Po- 
land, Horthy in Hungary and the long period in history when 
churches were in a position to effect reform and did not, insisted 
that Christians must see the deeper evil which preceded Commun- 
ism, accept their own share of responsibility for it and propose af- 
firmative answers to the evil, which might at some points bring 
them side by side with the Communists. In East Germany the 
Protestant church as such has spoken sharply to the government 
against the “systematic oppression” of the people by the present 
regime, its imposition of an anti-religious ideology and distortion 
of the mind and spirit of youth, its curtailment of the churches’ 
ministry and work of merey to those in need. Smaller Protestant 
groups find less direct ways of making known their convictions 
about government and its programs, while continuing their minis- 
try to people subject to it. A small number of more radical, “‘con- 
servative” groups suggest that the political realm does not really 
concern them, and that they must simply get on with their religious 
work. 

On the whole, however, Protestants have taken a position best 
described as “critical aceeptance.” They do not like Communist 
regimes, but Communist regimes are a fact, and if the church is 
to make its witness in Kast Europe it must do so in the context of 
the facts of East Europe. Its only other alternative is radical 
martyrdom—flee or rebel. Many Protestants would take excep- 
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tion to Reformed Bishop Bereesky of Hungary on other points but 
on this point they would probably agree: 


“Our Church, by the judgment and grace of God, lives on 
that spot of the world where, between two struggling 
giants, there is not the slightest doubt as to which is the 
sphere of power in which we live. We belong to the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church which, in her earthly life and 
service, shares the destiny of the Hungarian people. Our 
task is to be Christ’s Church in this part of the world, to 
stand here in the tension of prophetic service. No selfish 
longing for salvation may justify our escaping from here 
to a God whom we try to expropriate for our use or to a 
disobedient people. We must stay on the critical spot 
where the Church of the apostles and prophets discharges 
her double task: to proclaim God’s Gospel and law and to 
intercede, in repentance, in the height of our forgiving and 
gracious God, for our people. Our Church would cease to 
be a Church should she flee from this point of tension. 
She must recognize her situation, here and now, in order 
to be able to discharge her God-given functions. Our 
Church is not between East and West: our Church is in 
the East. She must serve here, and she must accept from 
God’s gracious hand all struggles, travails and positive 
achievements of the great transition in which we live, as 
opportunities to serve...” 


SOME CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Protestantism came into being in anything but a friendly en- 
viron. Historically, where it has flourished it has done so not be- 
cause believers sought to defend the church, but to be the church. 
In contemporary East Europe Protestants have on the whole shown 
more concern about faith and people than about the church as an 
institution. They have suffered considerable losses, but have also 
known renewal of thought, of witness and of structure. It is per- 
haps at this level, the re-thinking of the nature of the church, that 
Protestants in East Europe now turn themselves in the most cre- 
ative way. Very interesting documents have been produced by 
study groups in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the experience 
of other Protestants speaks loudly to this subject. To this writer 
it suggests that the genius of Protestantism may be very directly 
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related to times of crisis, and this for three reasons, evident in the 
life of Protestants in Kast Europe: 


That while the State has no right to determine the shape of 
the church, if it attempts to do so the church can still work 
and witness. The church does not require a patron state 
in order to do its work. 

That Christian faith does not require a specialized priestly 
order for its continued existence. Generations of proclaim- 
ing the priesthood of all believers suggested an immediate 
alternative to Protestants when the priesthood of the offi- 
cial clergy was restricted. So long as there were Chris- 
tians there were priests. 

That the church is gathered together as a community by 
God. If it is that, then Protestants in East Europe have 
been clear that so long as there were scattered believers 
there was a church. They could exist in the political frame- 
work in which God had set them and still be His people. 
In many places prior to the Communist order, small Prot- 
estant groups living under the oppression of previous re- 
gimes had to form themselves into “home churches.” Lay 
responsibility and voluntary church support was a com- 
mon practice. It had been done. It could be done again. 
Therefore with firm conviction in the ultimate triumph of 
God they could go about their preaching, healing and pro- 
phesying in the belief that they were His church, formed 
by Him for His specifie ministry where they are. 


And tomorrow? One might assume that the “safest” thing for 
Protestants is to return to a conventional institutional church life. 
According to Communists themselves, this might be more accept- 
able to Communist leaders than the “renewed” churches of Hast 
Europe: 


“On the basis of the work of Lenin and Stalin the experi- 
ence of the Bolshevik in its struggle against the ‘builders 
of the City of God’ and the ‘God seekers,’ we must con- 
tinually lay bare the attempts of the clergy to renew, 
purify, adopt religion to the new conditions. It must be 
demonstrated to the workers that all religion, whatever is 
camouflage, is hostile in principle to Communism.” (De- 
cember issue of Bolshevik, 1940). 
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Attacks on Protestant Christianity in the U.S.S.R. indicate that 
there is a real desire on the part of some Communists to root out 
this “renewed” religion which is not of their own making. That 
they cannot do so by administrative measures, leading Communist 
thinkers have conceded. Whether they can do so by substituting 
their own religion or by conventionalizing this renewed religion is 
yet to be seen. 


ECUMENICAL CONTACTS 


Ecumenical contacts between Protestants in the East and in 
the West have expanded since earlier days when East European 
governments curtailed contact by “laws against friendship with 
the West.” Incidentally, such laws seem to have had exactly the 
opposite of the intended effect, and East European Christians were 
the more fervent in expressing their deep sense of the reality of the 
universal christian fellowship. More recently the exchange of visi- 
tors between East and West, temporarily setback by the Hungarian 
crisis, has been expanding. Selected churchmen, students and lay- 
men have met together on both sides of the East-West boundary. 
The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches was able 
to meet in Hungary in August, 1956, and several representatives 
from East Europe have been attending the meetings of the World 
Council’s Central and Divisional Committees in other parts of the 
world. Within East European countries ecumenical interest has 
taken organic form in the establishment of ecumenical institutes 
and councils with staff and regular programs (Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland). In a less formal way several instances could 
be cited of Protestants sharing worship and other church facilities 
with Orthodox and Catholic Christian brethren. 

If encounter between East and West has become easier, real 
understanding seems to become increasingly difficult owing to the 
different cultural, religious, and other experiences of believers in 
East and West.® 


DISCIPLES RELATIONS WITH PROTESTANTS 


Aside from Poland, Disciples have had very limited contacts 
with East European Protestants. As editor of World Call and 
later as a member of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, Dr. George W. Buckner has had occasion to visit Prot- 
estants in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. While on the World Coun- 


3. Tobias, op. cit., pp. 179-192. 
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cil staff and responsible for inter-church aid and relations in these 
countries, I was able to get acquainted with Protestants in Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Other Disciples have 
doubtless had some contact with Protestants in this area while on 
diplomatic or other missions. And many in America have had 
some acquaintance with present churchmen or with refugees from 
these countries. 


It is clear that as opportunities are presented, we should be 
ready to engage with these fellow Christians in more direct ways 
in conversation, study, exchanges and mutual aid. Some particular 
interest may naturally arise in relation to the Church of the Czech 
Brethren and churches of kindred spirit and order in Rumania, 
Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R. 


Poland presents a somewhat different situation since Disciples 
once had direct relations with a small group of Polish Churches of 
Christ. Following World War II, this small group, originating 
spontaneously within Poland, severed its relations with one Ameri- 
can communion and affiliated itself with the World Convention of 
the Churches of Christ (Disciples). Dr. Jaroszewicz, leader of the 
group, anticipated a large measure of material aid from American 
Disciples, and some direct aid was received. Most assistance from 
Disciples to Poland, however, was transmitted through ecumenical 
channels after careful consideration both by the churches in the 
Ecumenical Council in Poland and by the World Council staff, 
with the result that the Polish Churches of Christ felt that their 
share was not a “fair” share. By 1948 Jaroszewicz had succeeded 
in having himself elected bishop of the group in Poland and was 
seeking affiliation with still another large American communion. 
At this point, the Polish group was dropped from the rosters of the 
World Convention and the International Convention. The details 
of what happened to this group between 1949 and 1951, I do not 
yet know. Jaroszewicz left to go to America and some reports in- 
dicate that others suffered in concentration camps. 


In 1951 five small Protestant groups in Poland began negotia- 
tions which led in 1953 to a merged church, the United Evangelical 
Church. The five groups were the Plymouth Brethren, the Pente- 
costalists (“liberal wing), the Entschiedene Christen (product of 
a German mission), and the Church (sic) of Christ. The merged 
church now numbers about 7,200 communicant members, and par- 
ticipates in the Ecumenical Council in Poland. 
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When possibilities of sending financial help once again were 
opened in 1956-57, help was sent immediately without designating 
the donors on the understanding that it should be used in such a 
way as to help hold the new united church together. Present pos- 
sibilities of developing relationships, either with the United Evan- 
gelical Church or with others in Poland, have not moved beyond 
this point, and it cannot be assumed that they soon will. On the 
other hand, Disciples in America will want to be prepared when 
doors are opened, not only with a reservoir of aid, but also to enter 
into deeper levels of fellowship. 


TOWARD DEEPER FELLOWSHIP 


Information about East Europe is poor. Such as has come un- 
til now has been largely from the biased sources of the dispossessed 
aristocracy, or from a church which is losing a world of power and 
fears it may not be regained, or from people in the West who fear 
their economic bubble is about to be punctured. Christians in the 
West hear too little from Christians in East Europe, and hardly 
enough even from governments. If fellowship is to be maintained, 
then it will be done only by Christians exercising their utmost in 
imagination, in patience, in humility and in prayer. In East and 
West Christians may strengthen their brethren by maintaining 
spiritual fellowship, by pursuing such opportunities for conversa- 
tion as arise, and by looking to their own renewal. But as possi- 
bilities of greater contact arise,t Western churches cannot and must 
not rush in as though they had all the answers. 

Ecumenically-minded leaders of East European churches are 
often young, and international experience is new to them. It can 
be expected that they will approach international contacts cau- 
tiously ; they have a government to reassure. In academic or ab- 
stract theological conversation they may feel unsure of themselves, 
whereas their religious experience may give them unparalleled con- 
fidence and depth. On political issues they can be expected to have 
blind spots, just as any churchman or politician from the West will 
have blind spots in that broader milieu. 

But one thing is sure, the desire for re-establishing spiritually- 
based ecumenical relationships is there, and the hurdles to be over- 
come at the political level are not insurmountable. 

4. Churches in East Europe which have established their independence 
from Western authority may increasingly converse with Western churches, 
particularly those which have given evidence of their independence from con- 


trol or domination by anti-Communist politics, or by any remnants of former 
regimes seeking to re-establish themselves in East Europe. 
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A Common Language. Partly from religious changes, partly 
from the linguistic evolution which accompanies any thorough so- 
cial revolution, Christians in East and West have no common 
language. That they think they have, when in fact they haven’t, 
makes understanding more difficult. A good illustration is in the 
fact that the so-called “common language” of Britons and Ameri- 
cans, or of East Germans and West Germans, has in fact made it 
more difficult for those groups to get on with each other than with 
groups radically different. They expect too much of each other 
simply because of a “common” tongue. Because they are of a com- 
mon religion, Christians in East and West can no longer assume 
that they have a common language, even a religious language. 
There has never been a great deal of common ground between Hast 
and West, and there is extremely little on which to begin now. A 
fundamental reacquaintance experience is a requisite to future 
understanding. 

Diversities of Gifts. Christians presently must recognize that 
they are in different situations fraught with different limitations 
and opportunities which may require different forms, manner of 
life and Christian witness.° The Apostle Paul lived a quite differ- 
ent life among the Gentiles from that of Peter among the Jews. It 
could not be said, then or now, that one life was more legitimate 
than the other. “If one thinks he is of Christ, the other is Christ’s 
also” (II Cor. 10:7). But Christians, now as then, have a responsi- 
bility to study and know the Christian values, the complexities and 
restrictions in their apposites’ milieuw. 

“Forbear one another in love.” At times this may mean to 
criticize, at other times to listen and to be silent. Christians have 
a responsibility to exhort one another in the spirit of love. It is 
one way of exercising their mutual responsibility, of developing 
and fulfilling a whole Christian witness. This excludes any spirit 
of accusation, of demand for another’s repentance, or of consider- 
ing one another to be a “mission field” to be converted to one’s own 
point of view. Where conflict arises, it must be seen as an evident 
sign “that the church is under God’s judgment and it behooves the 
church to seek, in repentance and humility, the cause of such 
judgment.’’® 

5. “In practical obedience . . . the Christian in the East receives different 
commands from our common Lord; his political responsibility takes an entirely 
different form in practice from that of the Christian in the West” (Helmut 
Gollwitzer, Unwilling Journey, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1954, p. 176.). 


6. Letter of Hungarian Reformed and Lutheran churches to Central Com- 
mittee of World Council of Churches, Feb. 1, 1951. 
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This requires that the churches hear one another, that each 
“listens to the Word of the entire church, the Communion of 


saints .. .”? while exhorting one another. 


If gestures of affection and attempts at understanding are re- 
buffed, inter-church aid for example, it must be recognized that 
there are serious, and often unrevealable reasons, and go right on 
in love and in mutual trust. While not universally evident, the re- 
straint of Christians in the East is cause for encouragement. 


“Our love towards churches living in conditions different 
from ours has often kept us back, in the interests of fra- 
ternal understanding, from publicly defending ourselves 
against untenable charges, when we felt that our self- 
defense would only intensify the tension, whereas we be- 
live that the task of the churches is rather to lessen the 
tensions. We have often obeyed to the Word, ‘Forbear 
one another in love,’ and, instead of going to law, we pre- 
ferred to ‘take the wrong.’ ’’ 


One of the most significant gestures Western churches could 
make toward deeper fellowship would be to set their own houses in 
order. Racial segregation in America, class discrimination in 
West Europe, deportations of Asians from Australia: these mock- 
eries of human rights and spiritual truths strike at the bonds of 
spiritual kinship in religious as well as political ways. And if 
churches of the West have human weakness, it is no less true of 
churches under the Communist system. There is room for hu- 
mility and confession of guilt, and intercession, but also for serious 
action and a sense of corporate responsibility for an unredeemed 
society in both places. 


“One another's burdens.” Eastern Christians sense acutely 
that there is no position they can take which frees them from guilt. 
If they are silent, they are guilty ; if they acquiesce, they are guilty; 
if they simply oppose social changes, they are guilty. From this 
burden they are liberated only partly, and then by the knowledge of 
the Grace of God. In that situation Christians in East Europe 
count on the moral and spiritual support of the whole household 
of faith. 


7. Comment of the Hungarian Ecumenical Study Commission concerning 
Hungarian Protestantism, Hungarian Church Press, Aug. 15, 1953, p. 189. 
8. Ibid., p. 193. 
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They are not so much interested in pronouncements, study 
documents and abstract counsel as they are in a simple sharing in 
the life and experiences of other Christians around the world. 


“We ask more comprehension, patience, love and trust of 
our... brethren who, lacking an adequate knowledge of 
our history and present-day conditions, frequently regard 
us with prejudice and judge us with bias. We ask them 
to feel more responsibility for us and pray more for us.’ 


Beyond this, East European churchmen, as Prof. Pap declared 
of the Hungarian Reformed and Lutheran churches," “have real- 
ized that (they) have a serious responsibility for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches,” and have expressed it in many ways:" in meet- 
ings of the Council, in studies of and comments on documents of 
the Council, in a broad program of interpretation within Hungary. 
Similarly, in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland and the 
Soviet Union a determined effort has been made by leading church- 
men to familiarize themselves and their contemporaries with the 
ecumenical movement and to speak to it. They would welcome 
every similar and imaginative effort undertaken by Christians in 
the West. And some of the heavy burdens which the West also has 
it might well share with Christians in the East. 


“We are One in Christ with you all, even if one must be 
sometimes elastic because of the situation. Most hearty 
greetings in Christ’s Name.’’?” 


9. Letter of Hungarian Lutherans to Lutheran World Federation, News 
Bulletin of L. W. F., p. 2, April 1, 1950. 

10. Introductory Remarks to the Bratislava Ecumenical Conference, Hwn- 
garian Church Press, June 15, 1954, p. 87. 

11. H.g., ‘the task of the World Council of Churches is to perform its 
services with the spirit of making peoples and societies know each other, love 
each other, and of deepening the mutual confidence among them . . .” (State- 
ments of the Ecumenical Study Commission of the Hungarian Reformed and 
Lutheran churches, Hungarian Church Press, Aug. 15, 1953, p. 186). 

12. Private documents from Hast Hurope. 
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